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ABSTRACT 



This set of 10 fact sheets (each 2 to 4 pages long) 
addresses aspects of Reading Recovery, a program that helps children to be 
proficient readers and writers by the end of the first grade. It discusses 
the basic facts of Reading Recovery; Reading Recovery for Spanish literacy; 
Keying Recovery lessons; Reading Recovery professional development ; facts 
and figures of Reading Recovery; measuring learner success; sustained gains 
over time; 10 principles in literacy programs that work; Reading Recovery and 
comprehensive school reform; and 10 frequently asked questions about Reading 
Recovery. The folder containing the fact sheets offers a vision statement, 
mission statement, and purpose of the Reading Recovery Council of North 
America, as well as a brief description of what Reading Recovery provides. 
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MlADING recovers 






Documented by 20 years of research and evaluation , 

Reading Recovery 

• Provides a one-to-one tutoring program for first graders who are 
having extreme difficulty learning to read and write. 

• Provides an intensive, year-long teacher education program that 
involves analysis of behavior and teaching for expert decision making. 

• Provides ongoing professional development for teachers. 

• Provides intervention at a critical time — before the cycle of failure 
begins. 

• Provides a safety net for low-achieving children as a supplement to a 
good classroom program. 

• Provides short-term intervention — 12 to 20 weeks. 

• Provides 30 minutes daily of extra instruction. 

• Provides reading, writing, and attention to letters, sounds, and words. 

• Provides children the chance to become independent readers and 
writers. 

• Provides an opportunity for accelerated progress. 

• Provides lessons in either English or Spanish, depending on the 
language of instruction in the classroom. 



From Askew, B.J., Fountas, I.C., Lyons, C.A., Pinnell, G.S., & Schmitt, M.C. (1998). Reading 
Recovery review: Understandings, outcomes, and implications. Columbus, OH: Reading Recovery 
Council of North America, Inc. 
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“Reading Recovery is the best evidence yet of the direct link between good design 
and education excellence. 

— K.G. Wilson and B. Daviss 



READING RECOVERY: BASIC FACTS 



GOAL 

The goal of Reading Recovery is to dramatically reduce the number of first-grade students 
who have extreme difficulty learning to read and write and to reduce the cost of these learners 
to educational systems. 

WHAT 

Reading Recovery is a highly effective short-term intervention of one-to-one tutoring for 
low-achieving first graders. The intervention is most effective when it is available to all 
students who need it and is used as a supplement to good classroom teaching. 

WHO 

Reading Recovery serves the lowest-achieving first graders — the students who are not 
catching on to the complex set of concepts that make reading and writing possible. 



HOW 

Individual students receive a half-hour lesson each school day for 12 to 20 weeks with a 
specially trained Reading Recovery teacher. As soon as students can read within the average 
range of their class and demonstrate that they can continue to achieve, their lessons are 
discontinued, and new students begin individual instruction. 
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OUTCOMES 

There are two positive outcomes for students: 

• Over 15 years of Reading Recovery in North America, 82% of students who 
complete the full 12- to 20-week series of lessons, and 59% of all students who have 
any lessons in Reading Recovery, can read and write with the average range of 
performance of their class. Follow-up studies indicate that most Reading Recovery 
students also do well on standardized tests and maintain their gains in later years. 

• The few students who are still having difficulty after a full series of lessons are 
referred for further evaluation. They may be candidates for longer-term programs. 



1 Wilson, K.G. & Daviss, B. (1994). Redesigning Education. New York: Teachers College Press. 



PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Professional development is an essential part of Reading Recovery. Training utilizes a three-tiered 
approach that includes teachers, teacher leaders, and university trainers. Professional development for 
teachers and teacher leaders begins with year-long graduate level study and is followed by ongoing 
training in succeeding years. In Reading Recovery, teachers develop observational skills and a repertoire of 
intervention strategies tailored to meet the individual needs of at-risk students. 



HISTORY OF SUCCESS 

Reading Recovery has a strong tradition of success with the hardest-to-teach children. Developed in New 
Zealand over 20 years ago, Reading Recovery now also operates in 49 states, the District of Columbia, 
Department of Defense Dependents Schools, plus Canada, the United Kingdom, and Australia. In its 
15-year history in the United States, Reading Recovery has served more than 700,000 students. 
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\( “ Esta muy contento, tiene mas confianza en si mismo porque sabe leer mejor. ” 

|J — Fort Worth, Texas ISD Parent 

IS, 




READING RECOVERY FOR SPANISH LITERACY 
DESCUBRIENBO LA LECTURA (DLL) 



Si GOAL 

y* 

|| The goal of Descubriendo La Lectura (DLL) is to dramatically reduce the number of 
if bilingual first-grade students who have extreme difficulty learning to read and write in 

1 1 bilingual classrooms and to reduce the cost of these learners to educational systems. 

j 

| WHAT 

j % 

DLL is a reconstruction of Reading Recovery for Spanish-speaking children. DLL is a highly 
?! effective short-term intervention of one-to-one tutoring for low-achieving first graders. 



h WHO 

i $ 

z} DLL serves the lowest-achieving first graders who are receiving their classroom instruction 
in Spanish. In 1998-1999, 3,015 children were served by DLL. 

j % 

:l how 

j j Individual students receive a half-hour lesson each school day for 12 to 20 weeks with a 
specially trained DLL teacher. As soon as students can read within the average reading 
performance of their class and demonstrate that they can continue to achieve, their lessons 

; i are discontinued, and new students begin individual instruction. 
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OUTCOMES 

There are two positive outcomes for DLL students: 

• Outcomes for DLL students are comparable to outcomes for Reading Recovery 
students. About 8 of 10 students who receive the full series of lessons are able to 
read and write with the average range of performance of their class. 

• The few students who are still having difficulty after a full series of lessons are 
referred for further evaluation. They may be candidates for longer-term programs. 
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WHERE 

DLL began 10 years ago in Tucson. DLL sites now operate in Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, Texas, and Washington. 
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PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Teachers and teacher leaders must be certified bilingual educators with experience in a primary bilingual 
education classroom. Although the theoretical principles that underlie Reading Recovery are the same 
for DLL, procedural and training issues differ because English and Spanish function differendy as 
languages. Therefore, if candidates initially are trained in Reading Recovery in English, they must receive 
an additional year of training to serve Spanish-speaking students. If the teachers or teacher leaders are 
trained in Spanish, they must receive an additional year of training to serve English-speaking students. 



A FOLLOW UP STUDY 

In 1997, a national study of former DLL students in second and third grade revealed that Descubriendo La 
Lectura had positive impact on Spanish-speaking students. 1 

• 92% of second graders and 93 % of third graders who completed their series of lessons met or 
exceeded the average band on Spanish Text Reading. 

• 75% of second graders who completed their series of lessons, and 79% of third graders who 
completed their lessons, met or exceeded the average band on the standardized Spanish reading 
measure (SABE-2 and SABE-3). 



Escamilla, K., Loera, M., Ruiz, O., & Rodriguez, Y. (1998). An examination of sustaining effects in Descubriendo La Lectura 
programs. Literacy Teaching and Learning: An International Journal of Early Reading and Writing, 3:2 , 59-81. 
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“I feel good and great because I can read a lot of things. Now 1 can help myself 
and I don ’t need my Reading Recovery teacher to help me. ” 

— Texas Child 



READING RECOVERY LESSONS 



LESSON OBJECTIVE 

The objective of Reading Recovery lessons is to promote accelerated learning so that students 
catch up to their peers, close the achievement gap as quickly as possible, and continue to learn 
independently. 



INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 



• Reading Recovery teachers work with one student at a time over a 12- to 20-week 
period. Each daily 30-minute lesson is tailored to the needs of the individual child. 

• Reading Recovery teachers generally teach no more than four or five students per 
day in individual lessons. During the remainder of the day, teachers are often 
assigned to other duties such as classroom teaching or small group instruction. 



ASSESSMENT 

• Reading Recovery teachers are trained to use Clay’s An Observation Survey of Early 
Literacy Achievement 1 to assess each child’s strengths and confusions. 

• The first ten sessions provide further opportunities for assessment as the child 
engages in reading and writing. 

• The teacher takes a running record of the child’s progress every day and uses the 
data to plan future lessons. 



LESSON CONTENT 

• Each lesson consists of reading familiar stories, reading a story that was read for the 
first time the day before, working with letters and/or words using magnetic letters, 
writing a story, assembling a cut-up story, and reading a new book. 

° The teacher teaches and demonstrates problem-solving strategies and provides just 
enough support to help the child develop effective strategies. 



1 Clay, M.M. (1993). Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann. 
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PHONEMIC AWARENESS, PHONICS, SPELLING, AND 
COMPREHENSION 



• Every lesson incorporates learning about letter/sound relationships. 

• Children are taught to segment sounds and work with spelling patterns. 

• Reading Recovery encourages comprehension and problem-solving with print, so that 
decoding is purposeful and students read fluently. 



OUTCOMES 

The series of Reading Recovery lessons has two possible positive outcomes: 

• The child no longer requires extra help and is able to make progress with classroom instruction. 
(Over 15 years of implementation in the United States, 82% of students who complete the full 
series of lessons and 59% of all students who have any Reading Recovery lessons achieved 
reading and writing success.) 

• Additional evaluation is recommended and further action is initiated to help the child continue 
making progress. 
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“...As schools systematize and create more opportunities for serious staff develop- 
ment, the thoroughness of the Reading Recovery model seems to he well worth 
emulating. 

— R. Herman and S. Stringfield 



READING RECOVERY 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Ji PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

' S 

If • Professional development and continuing education are hallmarks of Reading 

A Recovery. 

li 

f| • Reading Recovery conducts ongoing professional development at three levels: 

|f university trainers, teacher leaders, and teachers. 

\ - A 

• Continuing education ensures the quality of lessons for each child and promotes 
success across all schools that implement Reading Recovery. 



UNIVERSITY TRAINERS 

• Trainers are faculty members working in university-based academic settings. 

• In the United States, instruction for trainers is provided by The Ohio State 
University and Texas Woman’s University. 

• The one-year residency program prepares postdoctoral university faculty to train 
Reading Recovery teacher leaders. 

• After their initial training, university trainers teach at least one child in Reading 
Recovery each year. 
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TEACHER LEADERS 

• Teacher leader candidates must have a master’s degree and leadership potential. 

They are selected by a school district or consortium of school districts that has made 
a commitment to implement Reading Recovery. 

• The teacher leader candidate attends one of 25 university training centers in North 
America for a year of full-time training. 

• Candidates teach four Reading Recovery students daily. They attend graduate-level 
classes, clinical and leadership practicums, and seminars in reading, writing, and 
adult learning theory. In addition, they participate in teacher training classes and 
conduct fieldwork at established sites. They attend professional conferences and 
prepare their home districts for Reading Recovery implementation. 



Herman, R. & Stringfield, S. (1997). Ten promising programs for educating all children: Evidence of impact . 
Arlington, VA: Educational Research Service. 



• After their initial training, teacher leaders teach at least two children daily in Reading Recovery, 
conduct teacher training classes, and provide implementation leadership. 

• Teacher leaders are responsible for data collection on all Reading Recovery children in their area. 
These data are used to improve performance and to prepare reports. 



TEACHERS 

• Reading Recovery teacher candidates must be certified teachers selected for training by their 
school system. In the United States, teacher leaders provide Reading Recovery teachers with a 
full academic year of training during a three-hour class one day a week. 

• During the training year each teacher receives graduate credit while working with four children 
on a daily basis and attending a weekly class. In addition, each teacher-in-training is observed at 
least four times by the teacher leader. 

• Training integrates theory and practice. A one-way mirror enables trainees to observe, discuss, 
and reflect on Reading Recovery lessons with the teacher leader. 

• Reading Recovery teachers develop effective observational skills and a repertoire of teaching 
approaches that can be tailored to meet the needs of individual students. 



KEEPING TRAINING UP-TO-DATE 

• For ongoing training, Reading Recovery teachers attend at least six continuing contact sessions 
each year conducted by teacher leaders. At least four of these sessions include observing a lesson 
through a one-way mirror. 

• Teacher leaders annually participate in professional development conducted by the university 
trainers and visit colleagues to learn from their peers. One of the sessions includes the annual 
Teacher Leader Institute. 

• University trainers attend at least two professional development sessions annually. 

• The Reading Recovery Council of North America (RRCNA) is the membership organization 
that links Reading Recovery professionals around the world. RRCNA provides research findings, 
newsletters, publications, and conferences for its members. 



QUALITY ASSURANCE 



• Ongoing professional development, coupled with strict adherence to the RRCNA standards and 
guidelines, assures the quality of Reading Recovery. 



• Regular data collection on student performance provides the basis for continuous quality 
improvement. 



LONG-TERM IMPACT OF TEACHER LEADER TRAINING 

Training a teacher leader is an investment that pays dividends over time. A single teacher leader can train as 
many as 12 teachers a year with each teacher serving at least eight students per year. Under ideal conditions 
as many as 400 students could be reached over five years through the training of a single teacher leader. 
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“When you compare the success rate of Reading Recovery with other programs 
that keep children for years and never get them reading on grade level , Reading 
Recovery is a bargain! m 

— P.M. Cunningham & S.R. Allington 

READING RECOVERY: FACTS & FIGURES 

(United States, 1984-1999) 
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Reading Recovery begins with the lowest-achieving first graders — the students who are not 
catching on to the complex set of concepts that make reading and writing possible. 

15-YEAR TOTALS 

701,333 Students served through Reading Recovery 

503,800 Students received the full series of lessons (up to 20 weeks) 

412,662 Students successfully met “discontinued” criteria. Criteria require that 
students 

• Read within average range of performance for their class and 

• Demonstrate independent reading and writing strategies that 
will allow continued achievement. 

reamn<& recovery children served and results 
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Children Served 


Completed Lessons 


Discontinued 


Percent 


.V-g 


I 1984 — 85 


110 


55 


37 


67% j 


if} 


1985-86 


230 


136 


99 


73% 


u 


I 1986-87 


2,048 


1,336 


1,059 


79% 1 




1987-88 


3,649 


2,648 


2,269 


86% 


i*? 

Ut 


1988-89 


4,772 


3,609 


2,994 


83% i 




1989-90 


7,778 


5,840 


4,888 


84% 


* ‘V 


1990-91 


12,605 


9,283 


8,126 


88% ! 


■; 4 


1991-92 


21,821 


16,026 


13,499 


84% 


4 

<3 


1992-93 


36,443 


26,582 


22,109 


83% j 




1993-94 


56,077 


40,493 


33,243 


82% 


\l 


| 1994-95 


81,220 


57,712 


46,637 


81% | 


w 


1995-96 


99,617 


71,193 


59,266 


83% 


Ui 

\ d.' 


! 1996-97 


109,879 


78,935 


65,551 


83% j 


f.'t 

'B 


1997-98 


122,935 


88,929 


73,610 


83% 




j 1998-99 


142,149 


101,023 


79,275 


79% I 


i t 

y’ 


Total 


701,333 


503,800 


412,662 


82% 



National Data Evaluation Center . ; The Ohio State University 

Children Served - Children who received at least one lesson in Reading Recovery 
Completed Lessons - Children who received at least 20 weeks of the 30 minute individual lessons or 
peached average range performance in fewer weeks 

Discontinued - Children who met rigorous criteria for performing within average range of classmates 
Percent - Percent of children who received the full series of lessons and were successfully discontinued 
from Reading Recovery because they reached the average performance range of their classmates 



1 Cunningham P.M. & Allington, S.R. (1994). Classrooms that work . New York: HarperCollins Publishers. 255. 

2 Criteria for “discontinuing” students are discussed more completely in Askew, B.J., Fountas, I.C., Lyons, C.A., 
Pinnell, G.S., & Schmitt, M.C. (1998). Reading Recovery review: Understandings , outcomes , and implications. 
Columbus, OH: Reading Recovery Council of North America, Inc. 
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IS -YEAR SUCCESS RATE 



82% of students who received the full series of lessons read within average range of their 
class by the end of first grade. 

59% of all students served, even for one lesson, successfully met “discontinued” criteria. 



VNIVERS DTY TRAINERS TEACHER LEADERS, TEACHERS, 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS, AND SCHOOLS 





University 


Teacher 




School 






Trainers 


Leaders 


Teachers 


Districts 


Schools 


1984-85 


0 


0 


16 


1 


6 


1985-86 


1 


3 


58 


23 


35 


1986-87 


3 


27 


280 


108 


255 


1987-88 


3 


45 


531 


143 


227 


1988-89 


6 


43 


732 


265 


623 


1989-90 


11 


54 


1,163 


332 


892 


1990-91 


13 


80 


1,850 


508 


1,406 


1991-92 


19 


155 


3,164 


798 


2,336 


1992-93 


24 


259 


5,343 


1,246 


3,731 


1993-94 


33 


388 


8,182 


1,905 


5,523 


| 1994-95 


39 


510 


12,084 


2,543 


7,784 


1995-96 


39 


625 


14,153 


2,939 


9,062 


1996-97 


42 


667 


15,843 


3,241 


9,815 


1997-98 


35 


739 


18,831 


3,596 


10,612 


1998-99 


38 


770 


18,584 


3,450 


11,102 



National Data Evaluation Center, The Ohio State University 
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“Reading Recovery ...teaches children how to read and reduces the number of 
students who are labeled £ learning disabled’ and the number of students who are 
placed in remedial reading programs. 

— Learning Disabilities (1 995) 



MEASURING LEARNER SUCCESS 
( 1984 - 1999 ) 



Reading Recovery student outcomes are documented by 1 5 years of data on every child served 
in the United States. Reading Recovery has specific measurable goals for each child. The 
achievement of goals is measured using the Observation Survey of Early Literacy Achievement } 



WHAT IS SUCCESS? 

Success in Reading Recovery means a student 

• has demonstrated independent reading and writing strategies that will allow 
continued achievement. 

• can read within the average range of the class reading performance. 

• has made accelerated gains — not only increasing knowledge but doing so at an 
accelerated rate. 



WHAT IS THE READING RECOVERY SUCCESS RATE? 

• Reading Recovery serves the lowest-achieving first graders — the students who 
are not catching on to the complex set of concepts that make reading and writing 
possible. 

• Over the 15 years of Reading Recovery in North America, 82% of students who 
complete the full 12- to 20-week series of lessons, and 59% of all students who have 
any lessons, can read and write within the average range of their class. 

• Follow-up studies indicate that most Reading Recovery students also do well on 
standardized tests and maintain their gains in later years. 

• The few students who are still having difficulty after a full series of lessons are 
referred for further evaluation. They may be candidates for longer-term programs. 

• Even children who do not successfully complete the series of lessons make impor- 
tant gains on all six measures of reading as assessed on the Observation Survey of 
Early Literacy Achievement. 

• With good classroom teaching, Reading Recovery students sustain their gains in 
subsequent years. 



International Reading Association. (1995). Learning disabilities -A barrier to literacy instruction. Washington, DC: 
Author. 

2 Clay, M.M. (1993). Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann. J ^ 



HOW IS READING RECOVERY RESEARCH CARRIED OUT? 

Research and evaluation are carried out by the National Data Evaluation Center (NDEC) for Reading 
Recovery housed at The Ohio State University. NDEC collects data from every site in the United States 
each year, including pre- and post-intervention measures on every child who receives Reading Recovery 
instruction. Each child is assessed formally before entering Reading Recovery, again upon leaving Reading 
Recovery, and at the end of the school year. This assessment provides direct accountability for the child’s 
progress and is a record of strengths and continuing needs for the child. 

Besides NDEC evaluation at The Ohio State University, Reading Recovery evaluation and research are 
conducted by university training centers throughout the United States. Evaluation also includes qualitative 
data on implementation such as surveys from Reading Recovery educators, administrators, and parents. 
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Criteria for a child’s successful completion of Reading Recovery 
includes the ability to read texts that have 

• long stretches of print with few pictures. 

• full pages of print without pictures. 

• complex story structures that require sophisticated ways 
of understanding. 

• complex ideas that require background knowledge to 
understand and interpret. 

• many multisyllable words. 

• new words to decode without help from illustrations. 

• some vocabulary words that are unfamiliar. 
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“ Reading Recovery provides the best evidence of long-term success for the largest 
proportion of students served. 

— S.A. Walmsley and R.L. Allington 






SUSTAINED GAINS OYER TIME 
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Reading Recovery has consistently proven its ability to bring the lowest-achieving first-grade 
students up to the level of their peers. In addition, follow-up studies of Reading Recovery 
students reveal that the majority of students continue to perform within an average range of 
performance when compared with their peers. This reduces their need for long-term 
remediation. Evaluation data reveal two key points: 

1. Most students who successfully complete Reading Recovery sustain their gains over 
time. 

2. Performance after Reading Recovery intervention seems to become stronger over 
time. 

Follow-up studies from six states demonstrate sustained gains over time. 2 

Texas Woman’s University, 1995 3 

The Texas Follow-Up Study compared literacy performance of 
discontinued Reading Recovery children with a random sample 
of their peers in second, third, and fourth grades. Children 
from 48 schools participated, with sample sizes ranging from 
88 to 103 students per group. Students were evalu- 
ated using standardized tests as well as tests of text 
reading, written retellings, and classroom teacher 
questionnaires. 

The test found 

• Scores on standardized measures increased across 
grade levels. 

• In fourth grade, approximately 70% of Reading Recovery children 
had scores considered average or meeting passing criteria on the 
Gates MacGinitie and the Texas Assessment of Academic Skills (TASS). 

• On tests of text reading at third and fourth grades and on retelling measures at all 
levels, Reading Recovery students performed as well as students in the random 
sample group. 

• Classroom teachers perceived most former Reading Recovery children as perform- 
ing within average range on literacy tasks. 
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Walmsley, S.A. & Allington, R.L. (Eds.), (1995). Redefining and reforming instructional support programs for 
at-risk students. In No quick fix: Rethinking literacy programs in America's elementary schools. New York: Teachers 
College Press. 

Askew, B.J, Fountas,;I.C., Lyons, C.A., Pinnell, G.S., & Schmitt, M.C. (1998). Reading Recovery review : 
Understandings , outcomes , ana implications. Columbus, OH: Reading Recovery Council of North America, Inc. 

Askew, B.J., Wickstrom, C., & Frasier, D.F. (1999). An exploration of literacy behaviors of children following an early 
intervention program. Paper presented at the American Educational Research Association (AERA) Conference. 
New York, nYT 
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The Ohio State University, 1997 4 



This study looked at performance of Reading Recovery students on the 
Ohio Fourth Grade Proficiency Test. The subjects were children served 
by Reading Recovery in 1991 and 1992. A total of 2,714 children were 
tested on reading and 2,813 tested on writing in 1991; in 1992, 2,994 
students were tested on reading and 3,002 were tested on writing. Of all 
eligible districts, 69% reported data. 

For the 1991-1992 cohort, 

• 7 1 % were at or above proficiency in reading 

• 75% were above proficiency in writing 
For the 1992-1993 cohort, 

• 72% were at or above proficiency in reading 

• 67% were at or above proficiency in writing 

This study included all children served by Reading Recovery, not just those children who had successfully 
completed their series of lessons. 




Marietta, Georgia, 1999 5 



This Follow-Up Study from Cobb County Schools in Georgia tested text reading level for 294 Reading 
Recovery students who had successfully completed their series of Reading Recovery lessons between 1993 

and 1998. Using the text reading 
level task on Marie Clay’s 
Observation Survey , students were 
measured at the end of second, 
third, fourth, and fifth grade. 
Results demonstrate that most 
children continued to score at or 
above the average text level for 
their class as they progressed 
through the grades. The chart 
shows the percent of students at 
or above grade level for each of 
five years. 
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Hovest, C. & Day, J. (1997, February). Sustaining gains: Ohio's Reading Recovery students in fourth grade. Paper presented at the 
12th Annual Reading Recovery Conference and National Institute, Columbus, OH. 

Williamson, D. & Johnson, C. (1999). The effectiveness of Reading Recovery in Cobb County , Georgia. Presented as a written report 
to the administration of Cobb County Public Schools. 




California State University - San Duds Coastal Unified School District, 1998 6 

This study of former Reading Recovery students in the San Luis Coastal 
Unified School District used two standardized tests to measure students 5 
continuing achievement in second through fifth grades. 

Researchers measured the achievement of 760 students who were served 
in Reading Recovery between 1993 and 1998. Student performance in 
second through fifth grades was assessed using the Iowa Tests of Basic Ski] 

(ITBS) and Stanford Achievement Test, Ninth Edition (SAT- 9). Authors 
reported that “in most cases, more than three-fourths of the children who 
successfully completed Reading Recovery achieved standardized test scores in 
the average or above average range.’ 5 Considering that these Reading Recovery 
students began at the bottom of their class in first grade, their sustained progress 
through fifth grade is impressive. 

The ERS Spectrum summarized the study’s significance this way: “This study makes an 
important contribution to the literature because it: 

• tracks a cohort of Reading Recovery students through the end of fifth grade, with a large enough 
student population to yield significant results, and 

• uses standardized achievement tests as measures of student achievement, rather than relying 
solely on measures that are directly tied to Reading Recovery instruction. 

Thus, the study offers new evidence of the effectiveness of the Reading Recovery program.” 7 




Sioux Falls, 1999 8 



This five-year study analyzed performance of students who had successfully completed Reading Recovery 
in a Sioux Falls, South Dakota school district between 1993 and 1998. Student performance was measured 
by results of the Stanford Achievement Test Ninth Edition (grades 2, 4, 5, 6) and the District Reading 
Assessment (grade 3). In all, 1,419 



students were served by Reading 
Recovery during the five-year 
study. Of those, 61% (871 stu- 
dents) successfully completed their 
series of lessons. Test results by 
grade level revealed that those stu- 
dents who successfully completed 
Reading Recovery continued to 
perform at or above the average 
range as they progressed through 
grade levels. 








CONTINUES) PERFORMANCE 
of Sioux falls stus)ENts 
mo COMPLETES) READING RECOVERY 





Below 

Average 


Average 


Above 

Average 


2nd grade 


26.4% 


66.1% 


7.5% 


4th grade 


16.0% 


72.5% 


11.5% 


5 th grade 


12.8% 


78.2% 


9.0% 


6th grade 


17.0% 


69.5% 


13.5% 



0 Brown, W., Denton, E., Kelly, P., & Neal, S. (1999, Winter). Reading Recovery effectiveness: A five-year success story in San 
Luis Coastal Unified School District. ERS Spectrum: Journal of School Research and Information, 17:1 , 3-12. 

® Ibid, 3. 

Homan, P. (1999). Reading Recoveiy longitudinal analysis. Sioux Falls, SD. 
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New York University, 1996 9 



A follow-up study compared achievement of four cohorts of children who completed ,, 

Reading Recovery with randomly selected groups of grade-level peers in second and jr 
third grade. Between 1990 and 1994, researchers collected data on 1,596 
Reading Recovery second graders (74% of those who had successfully 
completed their series of lessons) and 604 third graders (58% of those 
who had successful completed their lessons). The randomly 
selected comparison groups included 1,235 second graders and 
402 third graders. 

Students were measured using Text Reading and the Slosson Oral 
Reading Test (SORT-R). 

• In all but one case, the mean text reading level for each cohort and the total group of 
second and third graders were similar to or slightly higher than the mean level of the 
random sample group. 



,^' v 




• Reading Recovery children’s mean achievement levels on the word recognition test (SORT-R) 
reflected average or expected performance for students at the end of second grade and slightly 
higher than average performance at the end of third grade. 

• Almost all Reading Recovery children scored at or above grade level on Text Reading at the end 
of second and third grade. A large majority of Reading Recovery students (69% of second 
graders and 72% of third graders) scored at or above level on SORT-R, practically the same as 
the random sample group. 



Authors concluded that Reading Recovery children, after becoming average or better readers in first grade, 
continued to learn along with their classmates and made substantial progress in reading after the specialized 
tutoring was discontinued. 



Lesley College, 1997 10 






lASSACHUSEf^S 









This study compared achievement of Reading Recovery students with a 
randomly selected group of their peers in second and third grades. 

The number of subjects in groups ranged from 74 to 220. Using six 
measures (the Test of Oral Reading , Story Retelling , Slosson Test of 
Word Recognition , Dictation Task , Gates MacGinitie , and classroom 
teacher ratings) the research found: 

• Reading Recovery students scored as well as the random 
sample group on oral reading and retelling measures. 




• On two measures (Slosson Test of Word Recognition 
and Dictation Task), Reading Recovery student perform- 
ance was below that of the random sample group in second grade, but by third grade, Reading 
Recovery students were within an average band. 

• Classroom teachers perceived most Reading Recovery children to be average on literacy behaviors. 



9 

Jaggar, A.M. & Simic, O. (1996). A four-year follow -up study of Reading Recovery children in New York State: Preliminary report. 
New York: New York University Reading Recovery Project, School of Education. 

Fountas, I.C. (1997). Reading Recovery Annual Report. Cambridge, MA: Center for Reading Recovery at Lesley College. 
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